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§#The Essay on the Cultivation of Tobacco, and the 
management of the plantation, which was intended for the 
prize offered by the publisher of the “ &merican Farmer,” 
will appear next week. 

A communication from Mr. Obed Hussey, relative 
to his Reaping Machine, is received, and shall appear in 
our next. 

§#The communication from “E” promised for this 
week, is unavoidably deferred until our next. 





Tue Currency—as connected with the interests of 
Agriculture ! 

Text.—* Does the plan and purpose of your work, 
“preclude essays on political economy? (I am fully 
“aware that party politics are properly excluded.) If 
“not, | would suggest that some well selected articles on 
“curRRENCY, be inserted. At this particular time, it is es- 
“sential to the interests of agriculture, that the true and 
“unchangeable principles of currency, be understood by 
“the Farmers,so that an end may be put to that false 
“system, by which so many evils are engendered to afflict 
“the country.” 

Comment.—In the above suggestion of a correspon- 
dent, whose valued communications, like angels visits, 
are too “few and far between,” we heartily agree. “ At 
this particular time, it is essential to the interests of agri- 
culture, that the true and unchanageable principles of the 
currency, be understood by the farmers. But let us first 
answer the inquiry, whether the plan of this work pre- 
cludes essays on that subject. When an Editor is but 
the “hireling” of the publisher of a periodical, fora giv- 
en stipend, he is bound, as long as so engaged, to conform 
to the views of his employer ; and he, like the rest of man- 
kind, must be expected, in the first instance, to consult 
his own interest. Unfortunately, for the independence 
of the press, and the good of society, such are the force 
and prevalence of deeply rooted prejudices, and the intol- 
erance of party spirit, which soon spring up.and gain as- 
cendancy in all republics, that he, who, regardless of 
both, would boldly maintain the cause of truth, and of 
the public weal, too soon finds himself in the unenviable 
predicament of the old man, his son and his ass. His 
journal is deserted by all parties, and himself, left, with 
his family, to starve, unless like a bear, he can live by 
sucking his paws! That system of government is to 
be esteemed the most perfect, which insures the greatest 
conformity of individual interests with the interests of 
the public. A system under which he who in a fit of 
jealousy, or to avoid the torments of love, throws himself 
into a gulpk, shall be considered a fool—while, for the 
same action, to save his country, he would be regarded as 
a hero. Alas! how many publishers of papers might, 
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patriotism, before one of them would gain for himself the 
name of Curtivs! 

We have more than once, expressed the conviction, 
that no class of American citizens can be more deeply in- 
terested than the Farmers and Planters, in understanding 
the true principles of the currency, and in having these 
principles embodied in the legislation of the country.— 
If there be any one sound conservative maxim, more than 
another, that we would indelibly impress on the minds of 
our countrymen, it is that they should look more to its 
legislation, and less to its Executive action, for the de- 
velopements of our internal resources of wealth and 
happiness ; and the security of private rights and the main- 
tenance of public liberty ; and what subject of legislation 
is more important than that of the currency—the circula- 
ting medium which shall serve as a standard or measure 
of value for all the products of agriculture and all other 
branches of industry? But, to the discussion in this 
journal of a question so intimately blended with the bu- 
siness and prosperity of every community, there are vari- 
ous obstacles, and difficulties. In the first place, (let the 
truth be told them frankly, by one who has devoted his 
labors to their welfare, con amore, for more than quarter 
of a century,) farmers are, in general, too little addicted 
to thinking for themselves—too impatient of the intellec- 
tual exercise, necessary to an understanding of | this 
quéeStion—Not at once seeing its palpable connection 
with their every day concerns, they look on it as an ab- 
struse problem, to be studied in the closet of the politi- 
cian, and solved only by elaborate writers on political 
economy and the wealth of nations—and secondly, the 
question has been so mixed up with the struggles of con- 
tending parties, that it is impossible to discuss it in a pa- 
per which honestiy aims at the public weal, without be- 
ing at once set down as the partizan or slave of one or 
another of the parties contending for supremacy in the 
government. How, except in this way, and under this 
apprehension, can we account for the silence of all our 
agricultural journals on a subject which, if properly 
touched, would reach at once, by the “pocket nerve,” the 
sensorium of all their readers? Who that admires, as all 
must do, the abilities of many of the conductors of our 
Farmer’s Registers, will ascribe their silence on this all- 
absorbing topic of the currency, to any want of appreci- 
ation of its importance, or of capacity to investigate it? 
Those among agriculturists who cannot be charged with 
neglect of all intellectual exercise, yet have their feelings 
too much engrossed, and their reading too much confined 
to party recriminations, or to mere practical details of 
experimental agriculture in the strictest sense of the word. 
Commerce could not flourish without agriculture and 
manufactures, and their productions as its basis and mate- 
rial ; on the other hand what but commerce can give ac- 
tivity and value to the culture and products of the soil and 
the loom? Again—Did any nation ever exist where 
credit was so necessary and important, to purchase labor, 
to foster genius, and to develope dormant but fruitful re- 
sources, as in this vastly extensive and unexplored coun- 
try, whose mountain sides and valleys need but the plow 
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sustaining a population without limits—Y et if an agricul- 
tural paper should eulogise commerce, and invoke the 
Legislature to give it encouragement, as the handmaid of 
agriculture, and the great promoter of civilization and 
the arts; if it should advocate a system of financial le- 
gislation under which credit shall supply to genius and 
industry the place of capital—straitway it shall be de- 
nounced, and by many thrown up, as being inimical to a 
party, whose views have been interpreted and condensed 
in the memorable exclamation—* Perish commerce, per- 
ish credit.’ Hence the difficulty of discussing, impariial- 
ly, a question which, next after a few cardinal principles 
of liberty,—such as the freedom of speech and of suf- 
frage, the independence of the Legislature on the Execu- 
tive branch of the government, and the trial by jury,— 
is of the highest practical importance to every citizen of 
the Republic, and we repeat, to none more, if as much, as 
to the Farmer and Planter. 

We had often thought of applying to one of the ablest 
political economists of our day, Mr. H. C. of Philadel- 
phia, son of the lamented Mr. C., (whose name shall live 
in the grateful remembrance of his adopted country, while 
charity shall remain a virtue,) to write for the American 
Farmer a paper on the effect of the Sub-Treasury Sys- 
tem on the interests of American Agriculture—a paper, 
in which as we knew there would, we wished there should, 
be no taint of party spirit. The storm of political ex- 
citement having now in a measure subsided, we would 
esteem ita favor to have his views on this subject, should 
this paper fall under his eye. For ourselves, our judg- 
ment is to throw open and invite a temperate and impar- 
tial investigation, in the columns of the American Farmer, 
of that which must be, for some time to come, the great 
question for the consideration of the American people ! 
Will they study it for themselves, or will they leave it to 
be settled by partizan politicians? One sage has admon- 
ished us that we “have not found angels in the shape of 
men to govern us”—Another, that “the people should do 
their own voting and their own fighting:” to this we would 
add, and their own thinking, before they do vote; not ta- 
king on trust, the thoughts of either pedagogues er dema- 
gogues. To all writers on such subjects for farmers as 
well as others, we would reeommend, to begin by resolv- 
ing the question plainly into its simple elements, laying 
down its principles, not as if writing for men who have 
already studied political economy, and to whom the ele- 
ments of the science are already familiar, but in a style 
so plain, that “he who runs may read.” 

With one very remarkable exception (Taylor’s Arator, 

which is so involved as to require a translation,) the ablest 

writers are generally the clearest, and leave behind them 

the least doubt as to their meaning. Like an expert cra- 

dler in the field, or Webster in debate, they make clean 

work asthey go! Takefor an example as “germane to the 

matter,” a section from a celebrated writer’s definition of 
money : 

“ An infinite variety of commodities have been used as’ 


money in different countries and periods. But none can 
be advantageously used as such unless it possesses seve- 














in this our Republic, sacrifice themselves in the cause of 


and the pick to yield unbounded wealth and the means of 
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the purposes for which it is applied, must indeed be suffi- 
cient to convince every one, that it is indispensible, or at 
least exceedingly desirable, that the commodity, selected 
to serve as money, should (1) be divisible into the small- 
est portions—(2) that it should admit of being kept for 
an indefinite period without deteriorating—(3) that 1t 
should, by possessing great value in small bulk, be capa- 
ble of being easily transported from place to place— 
(4) that one piece of money of a,certain denomination, 
should always be equal in magnitude and quality to every 
other piece of money of the same denomination—and, 
(5) that its value should be comparatively steady, or as 
little subject to variation as possible. Without the first 
of these qualities, or the capacity of being divided into 
portions of every different magnitude and value, money, 
it is evident, would be of almost no use, and could only. 
be exchanged for the few commodities that might happen 
to be of the same value as its indivisible portions, or as 
whole multipies of them: without the second, or the 
capacity of being hoarded without deteriorating, no one 
would choose to exchange commodities for money, ex- 
cept only when he expected to be able speedily re-ex- 
change that money for something else : without the third 
quality, or facility of transportation, money could not be 
conveniently used in transactions between places of any 
considerable distance: without the fourth, or perfect 
sameness, it would be extremely difficult to appreciate the 
value of different pieces of money: and without the fifth, 
quality, or comparative steadiness of value, money could 
not serve as a standard by which to measure the value of 
other commodities; and no one would be disposed to 
exchange the produce of his industry for an article that 
might shortly decline considerably in its power of pur- 
chasing. 

“The union of the different qualities of steadiness, of 
value, divisibility, durability, facility of transportation, and 
perfect sameness in the precious metals, doubtless formed 
the irresistible reason that has induced every civilized 
community to employ them as money.” 





Go.psporoven’s Husxine anp SHeLiinG Macuine. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Among the agricultural machines the subject of this 
article standing boldly forth (as every good tub ought to 
stand) on its own boitom, must ever maintain amidst the 
inventions of the day, the highest rank with all practical 
farmers. The good people of Baltimore used to say, 
“ seeing is believing, and a ride on the rail road removes 
all doubt,” so with the admirable subject of our notice. 
Give it but a clear field and a fair fight, it wants no eulogy 
—it requires no humbuggery for support. The feasibility 
of cutting grain, thrashing, ditching, sawing wood and 
various other labour saving operations, have long since 
been not only admitted, but proved. The practicability 
of constructing a machine, though often attempted, to 
husk and shell corn at one operation, has ever been de- 
nied by the great body of farmers. Husking is a labour 
so peculiary adapted to the hand, it would seem that 
Providence had designed the work for man alone. After 
all the futile attempts we have witnessed, and the thorough 
investigation which was demanded and given by practical 
men to the objectin view, we despaired of ever seeing this 
most laborious and tedicus work of the farmer accom- 
plished by machinery. Thanks to the practical science 
which has been so nobly dedicated to the farmer’s bene- 
fit, the task has been triumphantly accomplished. The 
conclusive evidence of the progressive faculties of the 
age are now forced upon us—and their capacity to elicit 
new ideas on all subjects and to make discoveries of all 
kinds. In the presence of several unbelieving farmers, 
(and condemned before a trial by the farm hands, always 
the case with every new implement, and after the only 
cause unknown to the owner or proprietor of an estate, 
that many a valuable machine is pronounced useless,) a 
trial was had. It operated as fast as two men with the 
corn in the husk at their feet could feed it, sweeping every 
grain from the cob, completely hackling the husks all 
realy for the mattress makers, and making them equal 
to good hay for farm stock. The machine softens the 
husk and ribbons it so fine, that cattle greatly prefer 
them to those husked by hand. It will take a continual 
stream of husked corn to keep it in operation. It is idle 
to speak of its expedition or the character of its work,— 
let every one call on Messrs. Sinclair & Co. where the 
machine can at any time be seen in operation, at Hamp- 


We have received the following communication from 
Col. Hamilton, of New York, relative to his Sawing Mill. 
It will be recoliected by our readers that we brought this 
machine to their notice some months since, and published 
notices highly favorable to it from public journals in 
New York and Philadelphia.—Enquiries from friends at 
a distance were made of us relative to its capacity to per- 
form what.was ‘stated in those notices, which we were 
unable to satisfy, of our personal knowledge, but called 
upon the inventor to do so, and we were informed by a 
gentleman from the South; that Col. H. promised to give the 
desired satisfaction, but had failed thereof—We again 
called attention to the subject a few weeks ago, seeing 


these notices of the machine paraded continually in the 


columns of the newspapers in an adjoining State as stand- 
ing advertisements—and understanding also that an in- 
genious mechanic had been authorized to examine the 
invention of Col. H. by a wealthy gentleman of Balti- 
more who contemplated purchasing the right for the 
State, who reported unfavorably thereon. We deemed it 
due to those of our readers who had made earnest en- 
quiries upon the subject, to put them upon their guard 
before purchasing so costly a machine, to have full satis- 
faction of its ability to perform what had been claimed 
for it in publications, which from circumstances, there 
was reason to suppose, emanated from interested persons, 
perhaps from those who had purchased rights from Col. 
H. The machine is much wanted, and if the public can 
be satisfied of its utility, will receive general patronage. 


New York, Jan. 28th, 1841. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sir,—I have been requested by one of your subscribers 
at the South to give you a brief description of my im- 
proved saw mill, it having been recently noticed by you 
in your journal, as he informs me, rather unfavorably, and 
as he thinks, without full information of its peculiarities. 
I have not seen the notice referred to, not having been 
able to find it atany of our reading rooms. I should have 
heen glad tu have seen it that I might endeavor to remove 
any objections that presented themselves to your mind, 
asto the utility of the improvement. | have seen many 
notices of the mill from time to time in various parts of 
ihe country, some of which were erroneous in many par- 
ticulars. I have néver in any instance advertised it, nor 
published any accountof it. I take the liberty, therefore, 
under these circumstances, to give you a brief description 
of it, though I cannot communicate a definite idea of all 
its peculiarities without going into too much detail. It 
will soon be in operation in various parts of the country, 
and |am very confident it will practically and satisfac- 
torily demonstrate its utility and its advantages over com- 
mon mills. It was exhibited at the last Fair of the A- 
merican Institute, and received from that association a 
gold medal as a testimonial of their estimate of the im- 
provement. 

lis plan is, ] believe, wholly new. The log to be sawn 
is stationary, lying nearly on a level with the ground 
and wholly disconnected from the mill itself, while the 
saw, by its own travel, works through the log, being as 
you will observe the reverse of the old mode. Herein is 
very great saving of power and labour, inasmuch as it dis- 
penses with most of the labour of hoisting up heavy logs 
much above the level of the ground, and with all the pow- 
er required in ordinary mills to move the logs back and 
forth on ways, up to and against the saw. Its construc- 
tion is simple and cheap. The cost of building a first 
rate one is from two.to three hundred dollars, according 
to its size. Jt can be operated with any kind of power 
without any material change of its parts,—by steam, 
horse or water—by hand, if desired on light timber, when 
two men can work it by means of cranks attached to the 
machine. It is portable, and can be transported from 
place to place at pleasure in a cart or wagon. It willsaw 
timber of the largest and longest dimensions, and as fast 
as any mill in America. Two horse power will be suffi- 
cient to operate it on light timber, though in large and 
heavy lumber, three or four horse can be advantageously 
applied. 

Besides sawing logs into plank and boards, it is also 
adapted to cross-cut-sawing of all kinds by a simple ap- 





ton or Pot Spring in Baltimore county, and judge for 
themselves—seeing is believing, &c. A. H. T. 


Baltimore Co. Feb. 15. 


paratus attached to it, so that is usefully applied to the 


various purposes of cross-cutting, such as 
blocks, Fam. staves, laths, shingled, &e. i — 

It is believed that this mill will commend itself to the 
public, by its great saving of power and labour—its ca. 
pacity of being operated by any kind of power readily— 
its portability, and the simplicity and cheapness of its 
construction. 

The frame of the mill is wood—the workin 
iron—very compact and durable in its sedvaliolien con 
little liable to get out of repair. ‘ 

I have a mill in constant operation near my house. 
where it will always give me great pleasure to see an , 
one interested in the mechanic arts. , 

So satisfied am I of its advantages, that I have taken 
out patents for it in Europe at very great expense. 

Very respectfully, your obt. servt. 
___ James Hamitton, 15, Crosby street, NV. Y. 

The mill is eight feet long, four feet wide and weighs 


we eight cwt. upwards, according to the work intended 
or it. 





wee INDIGENT CHILDREN, ON THOMPsoON’s 
SLAND, FOUR MILES FROM Boston. 


As there is now being formed in .this city an institution 
similar to that described in the subjoined account, from 
the N. H. Monthly Visiter, we have no doubt it will be 
found highly interesting to many of our friends. 


Among the charitable institutions that i 
characteristic of the city of Boston, where jing 
mendable zeal to minister to the wants of every dustin 
and afflicted child of Adam, our attention has been called 
tothe “Farm School for Indigent Boys,” instituted j 
1833, for “the education and reformation of boys “ 
from the loss of their parents or other causes, are ex osed 
to extraordinary temptation, and are in danger of “si 
ing vicious and dangerous, or useless members of séele- 
ty . and which in 1834 was united with another charita 
ble institution located within the city of Boston, for the 
purpose of “relieving, instructing and employing ‘Indi ent 
Boys” belonging to that town, which had been in o ; 
"— _ than twenty years. ss 

or the purposes of this Institution, T ’ 

of the many islands that beautify Boston ee ~— 
chased at the price of $6,000; it is four miles from the cit 
and from one quarter, to oue mile and a half from the mA 
rounding shores of the town of Dorchester. It contains 
one hundred and forty acres of land ; and the soil, which 
per roe ofa rich —- re a light subsoil, is well adap- 
ted to the raising ofall the grains 

cultivated in New England. ——— wie 

The establishment at Thompson’s island is si 
the highest part of the island, ad Bacto yest 
and beautiful view of the city, its harbor and the sur- 
rounding country : the main building is 105 by 36 feet 
from outside to outside, with a projection 39 by 25 feet 
The dining hall, school-room and bed room, are 48 by 33 
feet each ; and the family rooms are about 20 by 17 feet. 
It is a neat and substantial brick edifice: the. outside 
course of the entire building is laid in Connecticut ce- 
ment, and the inside is plastered with the same. 

In the year of 1837 and 1838 the estimated annual pro- 
duce of the farm was $4500, and the expenses incurred in 
farming operations, exclusive of the board and salary of 
the superintendant, and the board of hired men, was a- 
bout $1000: about $1500 each year was realized from 
~ ~ of produce which was not consumed on the 
island. Siew 

The establishment is under the direction o ) 
Managers ; of whom the President, Vice pra ba Tree 
surer and Sectetary are members ez officio: these reside 
in the city. The immediate direction is under a superin- 
tendant, a matron and an instructor of the school. The 
expenses of the institution over and above the income 
from the property at the island, and the interest on $37,- 
000 invested, amount to about 3000 per annum, for which 
it depends entirely on the annual contributions of its 
members and such donations as benevolent individuals 
may from time to time contribute. The expenses of the 
Institution for the year 1838, including victualling, sala- 
ries and wages of domestics; clothing, fuel, furniture and 
repairs, expenses of farm, with produce ofthe fatm con- 
Pen a at $3000, amounted in the whole to 
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_ 6 bbls. Winter Apples at $2 
400 ibs. Citron Melons at 4 ets. 
300: « Musk Melons 2 « 
“— , % Water Melons 2 
15 ox-cart loads Pumpkins and Squashes es- 
_.«@ timated at 3 dollars perload, ~ 


Sree omicens of the highest respectability, Sheriff of 
hasy by every tie; too ‘close'a sympathy with the farming 
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A school is kept, both morning and afternoon, for a- 
pout six hours daily, in which reading, writing, geogra- 
hy and graminar,are taught. During the evening, es- 
cially in the winter months, instruction 1s given in the 
first principles of agriculture, horticulture and botany— 
the different kinds of soil, the most important processes 
of cultivation, the names, uses and distinctive qualities of 
seeds, plants and trees are explained and illustrated. 
. Sunday school and other religious instruction is con- 
stantly kept up. 

During the season of farming operations, the larger 
boys assist on the farm six or seven hours in the day, un- 
der the care of the superintendent, who is a practical far- 
mer. In the winter season, only a few boys are needed 
for out of door work: these serving in rotation, the re- 
mainder attend school. The average of schooling through 
the year is five hours each : the small boys more. Besides 
laboring upon the farm, the boys knit, mend and make 
clothes, wash, iron, cook, and perform much of the ser- 
vice about house. 
practical farmers: and they are taught to prepare the 
ground, sow the seed, hoe and weed, and gather in grain 
and vegetables. Much of the lighter work is done by the 
bovs. 

During the past summer an extensive piggery more 
than one hundred feet in length, with yards for the deposit 
of materials and manufacture of manure, has been con- 
structed. The cultivated ground has been annually im- 
proved by.the manure which has been made, or by the 
marine manure which has been gathered on the shores of 
the island : the carrots and other roots grow here to unu- 
sual size. 

The persons at this time employed at the Institution, 
are a superintendent, a teacher, two farmers, a matron, and 
four female assistants. There are now eighty boys, 
whose ages average fourteen years. 

The stock of the farm is 4 oxen, 14 cows, 1 horse, 20 
sheep and 50 swine. The land under cultivation by the 
plough is 22 acres; of which the present year 64 was rye, 
7 Indian corn, 6 potatoes, 1 acre ruta baga, I acre sugar 
beet, 1-8 acre carrots, 1-8 acre other garden vegetables, 
l acre round turnips, being a second crop. The estima- 
ted. mowing ground was 30 acres, exclusive of marshes. 

Jn addition to the foregoing facts, the editor of the Vis- 
itor has been furnished with the following, which shows 
a production rarely to be met with on farms ‘of the same 
size in the interior : 

Produce of the Thompson’s Island Farm for Indigent 
Boys in the year 1840. a 


150 bushels Rye worth 68 cts. | $97 50 
400 “* Corn 70 00 
2500 . “ Potatoes 40 1000 00 
1000 =“ ~=« Beets 30 - 300 
800 “ Ruta Baga 30 
600 “ Round Turnips 30 ' 
10 “* Beans 200 
200 “ Carrots 50 
Consumed vegetables estimated, 
' Asparagus 
75. tons English Hay at $16 1 
10. “ = Marsh 10 1 
‘6. * Straw 10 1 
12. “ Corn tops andbutts © 15 1 
200 Ibs. Butter 17 cts. 
4500. gallons Milk 25 * 41 


Increase in number and value of Swine, 
10 Calves weighing 1000 Ibs: at 6 cts. 
_., Profit on Poultry. 


SR wo SBSSSSesassessuzs 
$8 _sesssssssssssssssess 


1000 Cabbages at 6 cents per head, 





> ay? ¢ $5761 50 
+, Outlay for cultivating, exclusive of inter- 
j». est.on value of farm stock, tools, &c. 500 00 


“a Balance, f $5251 50 
rs 1¢ following testimony of the efficacy of Mr. Page’s 


table Pit. Slitting. Mill,” is a. voluntary 
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interest to do or say any thing to mislead it—Still every 
one must judge for himself, and it will be seen that an 
opportunity to do that has been politely tendered by Mr. 
Selby ; and for one, we will gladly avail of it if—we can 


ever get time! Annapo.is, January 1,-1841. 


J. S. Skinner, Esqg— Dear Sir—In the American Far- 
mer of the 23d ult., you ask for information respecting a 
“Portable Pit Slitting Mill,” about which-you had here- 
tofore published extracts from papers in Philadelphia and 
New York. About that machine I know nothing. But 
I have now in operation on my farm near Annapolis, a 
Portable Saw Miil, made by Mr, George Page, of your 
city, which | believe to be a very valuable invention, and 
which I shall be pleased to shew you when you again 
visit this city. I have had it some weeks, but have been 
so cireumstanced that J could not run it regularly; and 
therefore cannot say exactly what it can do, but I believe 


from the trial I have had, it will cut ten to fifteen hundred 


feet of plank per day, and be easy work for four good 
horses—It is very simple in its construction, and easily 
managed. J think when you see it in operation, you will 
think with me, that it will supercede all other Saw Mills, 

; Yours, respectfully, JoHN S.. Sever; _, 


Annapotis, February 18, (841. 

Mr. Sands—Dear Sir—Since my. letter to the Editor 
of the American Farmer, Mr. Skinner, ‘Mr: Page has been 
here and put.an addition to the Machine which I wrote 
him about, which is very important: » Jt runs the log 
back immediately after the plank is cut, and then is ready 
to go forward to cut another plank. After the alteration, 
we sawed a green poplar log 16 feet long, which made 
340 feet of plank. There were several gentlemen here 
at this time to’ see the performance; and several cuts 
were made by time, which were as follows: One cut. 
was made 15 feet long, 12 inches wide, in 3 minutes and 
40 seconds—equal to 275 feet per hour, .or 2760 feet. per 
10 hours. One cut was made 15 inches wide, by pushing 
the horsss,in 3 minutes. An oak log was brought to 
the saw by a neighbor of mine, (which, by the way, was: 
seasoned and very. hard,) 9 feet, 3 inches. long: it was 
sawed into 7-8th plank, at the rate of 2} minutes for each 
plank—244 feet to. the hour, or 2,440 feet for 10 hours, 
Mr. Page says he_ is satisfied that with,8 horses, he can 
cut 3000 feet of plank a day; which J have no doubt he 
coulddo. Tam fully satisfied that with four horses, one 
man and a boy, it’ will cut 1500 feet per:day, without 
pushing the Horses, or driving them beyond their usual 
work, The moshivapiuiaied: 
and cheap, and any common hand can work it, and make 
perfect shingles. 1 am of the opinion that they can be 
‘worked to a great profit in manufacturinglamber for mar- 
ket. After cutting the timber for @ large building, 38 by 





of the largest Counties in the State, and one who 





ingenious fellow-citizen to say, that J consider it a valu- 
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for shingles, is very simple 


PAGE’S PORTABLE S\W MILL, WITH THE PLANING MACHINE ATTACHED. 
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able acquisition to our country, and will be. of vast im- 
portance tv large districts of country—I think it will 
fully answer the purposes of the inventor, and have back- 
ed this opinion by purchasing one for the use of my es- 
tablishment, deeming Page’s decidedly preferable for every 
purpose for which it is intended. As‘the machine cin 
be examined in operation in this city, 1 would:inyite pub- 
lic attention to it. Yours, Joun WatcuMan, 

Late of the firm of Watchman & Bratt, Machinists and 
Engine builders. —_- 

Anne Arunbet Co., Feb. 19, 1841. 

I have frequently witnessed the operation of Page's 
Circular Saw Mill, (by horse power,) at Mr. Selby’s 
farm, near Annapolis. ; 

I have been so much pleased, not only with its opera- 
tion, but with the simplicity of its construction, and so 
well satisfiedof its usefulness to every farmer who has’ 
much timber, that I have ordered one for my own use. - 

The. horse-power, also, | consider one of ‘the best ; be- | 
ing simple and durable, and less liable to get out of or- | 
der, than any I have yet seen. As the best recommenda- 
tion [ can give, I have ordered one for my own use. 

' Henry Arsquits. 
Annaports, Pebraary 7, 1821. 


‘Mr. Sands—On this day 1 rodeto Mr. J. 8. Selby’ 


farm, for the purpose of seeing the operation of Mr. Geo. 
Page’s Horse-power, to which is attached a Portable 
Saw Mill. Four horses and mules were worked, and du- 
ring the time I staid, there was no change of horses. A 
log of green poplar, 15 feet long, and 12 inches wide, 
was sawed into plank at the rate of about 3 mibutes and 
40 seconds to each plank—equal to 276 feet per hour, 
or 2750 feet for 18 hours work. An oak log was brought 
to the saw by a neighbor, 9 ft. 3 in. long, and 11 inches ; 
deep: It was sawed into 7-8th plank, at the rate of 24 | 
minutes for each plank, which would give 244 feet to the 
hour, or 2440 feet for 10 hours work. A rail-way-for * 
the log to travel on forward while cgyting, and to back it 
for the next cut, worked admirably indeed. ‘The whrole — 
machine is handsomely constructed, and, worked witli - 
great ease, the horses not more pushed than would be ne- 
cessary to work a Wheat Threshing Machine. This _ 
horse-power (Mr. George Page’s) is far superiot to any | 
have ever seen. ‘It ie simple in its construction, at the © 


- same-time is powerful enough to attach 8 ‘horses 'to it, if 
it wete necessary. ‘There can be no question, that, with 


the attention of any person accustomed to. the maaner of | 
working it, with, timber of good | say 25 to 30. 
feet long, and from 10 inches to 2 feet diameter, it will 

turn out at least 2000 feet for a day’ of 10 hours work; 
it can certainly be made to cut 8000 feet per day. 1am — 
assured it will make from 2 to 4000 shingles per day, and ° 
those perfectly true:and ready to lay on the roof... — 
















54 feet, and two stories high, it. not.having, been Pe wed Png. Hee ite’ etl con ne 
repair the whole time, although w by common an With © ary oe us ‘power ~ 
hands, I am satisied it will be durable, and:not-liableto\w itt anewer for every use eave? BaIGE On an” 
get out of order, () 6 hms Joan §&, Senay. ne Pairs ty eltaae 
To the Editor of thé American Farmer: 9 >) | & ¢ bt ON meal at. the ateof five ‘bushels in the hour; : 
The name.of the having been mentioned an plying a Cor: pomhey ont 1006. 
ha ‘Siding machines 4 deenbie but 6 oun wel ) 1 r a PAP ED, 3Fia RS 


Respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t. —_- R. I. Jones. 
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WORK FOR MARCH. 
ON THE FARM. 

It has been said by one of the most enlightened of 
American statesmen that “time is money,” or in other 
words, that it is equivalent, nor will any political or do- 
mestic economist now be found to gainsay the truth of 
the maxim. If then, as a general principle it be correct— 
if, in its application to the various businesses of life, it 
will hold good, we maintain that there is none, within 
the whole range of human employments, where its ap- 
plicability is more appropriate than in that of the tiller of 
the soil; for with him time is every thing. A single 
week’s delay in doing that which he ought to do, may 
greatly mar his prospects of success. So, therefore, we 
say to all engaged in such pursuits, take time by the fore- 
lock, and get in every thing in due season. And in order 
that we may exert a wholesome influence over the labors 
of the field, we will point out such duties as should be 
performed without further delay—and will begin with 

Hauling out Manure.—We are aware, that the use of 
manure is most profitable, when hauled out when the far- 
mer is ready to plough it in, as all exposed to the influ- 
ence of wind, rain and sun, lessens its nutritive qualities 
—that it loses greatly by evaporation when thus exposed, 
and that no small portion of its virtues are washed away. 
But with the knowledge of these facts, we feel it our duty 
to say, that more is to be gained by having the manure 
in place early in spring, than is lost by all these causes 
combined. ‘Therefore, we advise every one to forthwith 
commence hauling out all the manure he may wish to use 
on his spring crops, and thereby gain time, which we all 
know is too precious to be lost by the farmer. And while 
we are upon this subject, let us be permitted to remark, 
that to such farmers and planters as may not have been 
provident enough to provide an ample supply of manure 
for his purposes from his stables and cow yard, to resort 
frequently to his woods for those excellent auxiliaries— 
leaves and decayed and decaying vegetable matter; as 
although in this resource he may not find a pabu/um for 
his planis equal in value to the contents of his stable and 
barn yard, yet he will obtain that which will give a health- 
ful action and growth to them, while it will imparta high- 
ly beneficial and meliorating influence to his soil, and 
that influence will be augmented in proportion to the 
quantity of lime he may have spread upon his Jand, or 
to the quantity it may inherently possess. For there is 
no proposition more defensible than that the appreciation 
of lime when applied, or found in the earth, is greatly aug- 
mented by the quantum of vegetable or animal manure it 
may be called te act upon, and that among its greatest 
virtues is that of converting such substances into food 
for plants. 

Preparation of the Corn Ground.—We have admonish- 
ed you of the necessity of losing no time in hauling out 
your manure, and we need scarcely remind you that your 
corn fields should command your first attention, as let us 
say what we may, the corn crop should rank first, as after 
all that can be said and sung upon the subject, it is the 
planter and farmer’s stand-by, whether his family’s bread, 
or the provender of his stock be considered. But while 
all admit its great value, too muny of us neglect provid- 
ing the means of feeding the growing plants, and the con- 
sequence is, that the soil is made, from year to year, to 
beer the burthen of their support, or is but partially aid- 
ed by manures, and hence it is, that but few are aware of 

‘the actual capacity of the earth to yield this most service- 
able of its fruits. In extensive regions of country, the 
average product does not amount to more than from three 
to four barrels per acre, with all the labor and toil that is 
bestowed upon it ty careful cultivators; whereas, had 
proper care been taken to provide generous supplies of 
manure, the same ground would have produced two bar- 
rels for one, or tie cultivator might have raised the same 





aggregate amount«! corn upon one half the land, and 
saved the value of that ratio of labor. The accumulation 
of manure, beyond what is furnished by the stock, is said 
by many farmers to be a tedious and costly business—to 
cost more than it is worth; but this opinion we hold to 
be erroneous, and for the following reasons. Jt is com- 
petent for one man with a cart and horse, to haul from 
the woods, in three months, as much mould, leaves and 
other vegetable matter, as would, if spread on the barn 
yard to receive and become mixed with the urine and 
manure of the stock, enable the farmer to give a good 
dressing to fifty acres of corn ground, from which he 
would be able to raise as much corn as he could grow 
upon one hundred acres unmanured ; and surely no one 
will pretend to say that the Jabor thus economised, would 
not more than doubly pay for the man, cart and horse 
which might have been thusemployed. But besides this 
obvious saving, the ground itself, instead of being yearly 
deteriorated, and worn out, ultimately, would be annually 
improving in fertility and texture, and thus adding to the 
farmer’s sources of wealth, and the consequent comfort of 
his family and self. We know that it is too late now for 
any farmer to avail himself of this suggestion the present 
season ; but we throw it out thus early that all, whose 
enterprise may be susceptible of stimulation, may improve 
upon it in future. And having done so, we will return 
to the subject of hauling out the manure on the eorn 
ground. The sooner that work is performed the better, 
because the farmer will then be at liberty to turn his at- 
tention to any other object of pressing necessity. By the 
time this labor shall have been performed, it will be time 
to spread and plough in the manure. 

Wheat Fields—Ilf you did not sow your clover seed 
upon your wheat field last fall, as it is probable you did 
not, do not delay doing it now; and take especial care, 
not to spare your seed. Less than twelve pounds to the 
acre you should not attempt to sow, and if you sow it 
unmixed with other grass seed, sixteen pounds would not 
be too much. After sowing with a careful hand, pass a 
light harrow over your field and let that be followed with 
aroller. By pursuing this course, you will ensure a good 
crop of grass, besides giving an impetus to the wheat 
plants. Perhaps you may think that they will be dragged 
out of the earth by the operation of the harrow, and we ad- 
mit that they may be, but then let us assure you, that what- 
ever may be thus pulled up by that implement, will be 
replaced by the roller—that the disposition of the wheat 
to tiller will be greatly increased, and that the opening 
the earth will receive, and the admission of sun and air, 
will give such a start to its growth, as to more than com- 
pensate for the trouble and expense. 

Oats—We need hardly remind you, that the earlier 
you get your oats in the greater will be your chance of 
making a good crop; nor will it be necessary for us to 
tell you, that, if you expect a large or profitable crop from 
a poor field, you will be disappointed. Common sense 
and observation must long since have convinced you, that 
a grain of such rapid growth necessarily requires much 
nutriment. If you plant for profit, select good land, and 
do not neglect to sow it with grass seeds immediately 
after ploughing in the oats. Clover and orchard grass 
are probably the best adapted for the purpose—ten pounds 
of clover seed to one bushel of that of the latter, per acre, 


is about a proper quantity. The orchard grass seed 
should, before being sown, be gently moistened with wa- 
ter, and left in bulk for about twelve hours. Besides 
greatly adding to the bulk of hay, orchard grass, when so 
mixed with clover, imparts value to its quality ; renders 
the after pasture infinitely better, and continues good 
much later in the fall. 

Quantity of Oats per acre—Less than two bushels 
should not be sown, and even three bushels might be. 

Barley.—This is a grain not as generally cultivated 
as it ought to be in most of the states; for there is no 
comparison between it and rye,so far as product and 


profit are concerned, and in addition to which, it js a 
much more certain crop. In ground suited to its growth 
in a good state of fertility, rising forty bushels per acre 
has often been produced, and in soil of moderate qualit 
it will yield from twenty to twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. Its price ranges from 70 to 100 cents per bushel 
Cattle prefer the straw of this grain to any other and 
thrive better upon it. ; 

Seed per acre.—From two to two and a half bushels 
is the right quantity, the last the preferable one. 

Time of sowing.—As soon as ever the frost is out of 
the earth. 

Preparation of the ground.—Plough deep and be 
ize freely with the harrow. When the nant is sere 
fine tilth, sow your grain, plough it in about three inches ; 


then harrow the ground again, and follow the harrow 
with a light roller. 


Preparation of the Seed.—Soak it for a da 
weak brine before sowing. 

Clover Ficlds.—Sow over each acre of your clover 
one bushel of plaister of paris, and besides fertilizing your 
ground, it will add twenty-five per cent. to the bulk of 
your hay. 

Fences.—As soon as you can spare the time, examine 
all your fences and give them a thorough repairing. 

Ditches and Drains.—These should receive early at- 
tention, and be cleaned out; and be sure to mix the earth 
you may take out of them with your dung. 

Potatoes.—-Your early potatoes should be planted 
about the middle of this month, and you should take 
care to place them in good soil, witha southern exposure; 
not to spare your manure, and let that be long stable ma. 
nure. 

Preparation of ground for Beets.—If you design plant- 
ing any sugar beets or mangel wurtzel, we would advise 
you to plough your ground as early this month as possi- 
ble—plough it as deep as you can; then harrow it, and 
let it remain until you are ready to plant your beets—ihen 
haul on your manure—say twenty double horse cart 
loads; spread it evenly and plough it lightly—from three 
to four inches, and be sure to get your beets in the earth 
during the first week of April. When the time comes, 
we will tell you how to save labor in planting them as 
also the best method of cultivation. Until then, we will 
content ourselves with the remark, that one acre of either 
of these roots, well manured and tended, will enable you 
to keep your milch cows to the pail all the winter, and 
thus entitle you to the thanks of your better half. , 

Spring Wheat—As this variety of the bread grain is 
somewhat out of date, all we will say upon the subject is 
—that if you design planting any, it should be sown as 
speedily as possible, in order that it may fill and ripen be- 
fore the sun gets too much power. 

Cows and Stock generally.—Be careful to give to 
your in-calf cows good succulent food during this month, 
and not to stint your other stock,as by attending to them 
well, they will be enabled to weather the bleak winds 
which now prevail, and enter the gay month of April in 
good heart. 

Sheep.—Y our ewes should receive marked attention 
during this month. See that, in addition to their fodder, 
they receive a proper quantity of roots, or corn meal, 
twice or thrice a day, and that they are salted twice a 
week. 

Sows in, and with pigs, should be well fed with gen- 
erous slops, and otherwise taken care of. 

Horses.—Let your horses be well fed, and regularly 
curried and rubbed down twiceaday. Change their food 
every few weeks, and see that what is given out for, is 
given to them. : 

Work Oxen.—As the time has now come when these 
valuable creatures will have to labor hard, feed them 
well; recollect that oxen can eat corn, and that the 
more substantial the food is that you give them, the bet- 
ter able they will be to perform their daily tasks, 

IN THE GARDEN. 

Hot-bed plants—\f you have any plants growing in 
hot-beds, be careful every fair, moderate, sunny day, about 
noon to raise the sashes up a little to let in fresh air, and 
to let them remain up a few hours. The plants will be 
greatly benefitted by occasional waterings. For all such 
applications the middle of the day should be selected. 

Cauliflowers.—The seed of this delicious vegetable, if 
not sown last, or the preceding month, may now be sown, 


and should the season prove not too hot will mak 
fair heads. erterciins 


y in ley, or 





Cabbages.—If you have been so provident as to have 
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provided yourself with a bed of cabbage plants for early 
use, you may about the middle of this month transplant 
them in the open ground, first taking the precaution to 
season them to the weather by exposure for a week be- 
fore their removal. Be sure too, to manure your bed 
well, spade it deep and thoroughly pulverize the soil. 
The plants should be placed two and a half feet apart 
each way. 

Sowing the Seed—lIf you have not a bed of plants, 
lose no time to prepare a bed and sow your seed. An 
open border, facing the south, well manured and dug, will 
answer now without glasses, provided that it be covered 
of nights when frost is feared, until the plants get of some 
height. 

Sowing Peas.—As early as you can possibly get your 
ground ready, in good order, sow all the varieties of ear/y 
peas, taking care to manure the ground well and thorough- 
ly pulverize it. As soon as they are two inches high, 
stir the ground well around them and between the rows, 
(which should be 34 feet apart.) Work them ina week 
more, and when six inches high work them again; after 
which you may stick them and lay them by. 

Windsor Beans.—You may plant any of the varieties 
of these beans from the middle to the end of this month. 
If planted at intervals of ten days, they will come into use 
in proper succession. 

Lettuce.—Lettuce plants may be now transplanted into 
warm borders or beds of southern exposure. 

Lettuce seed should now be sown, at intervals of a 
week or two, so that the supply may be continuous. 

Radishes should now be sown at such intervals of time 
as will ensure a constant supply. 

Spinach.—If you desire a supply of this excellent vege- 
table, begin to sow your seed as early in this month as 
you can prepare the ground well—sow again once or 
twice at intervals of two and three weeks, and you will 
thus secure yourself in it as a resource for the table for 
at least two months. When the plants are large enough, 
they must be hand-weeded and thinned out to the dis- 
tance of about three inches apart. The seed may either 
be sown broad-cast or in drills. 

Carrots, Parsnips and Beets for early use may all be 
sown this month as soon as you can prepare the soil and 
get it into a good condition. In manuring recollect that 
well rotted manure answers best for each of these roots, 
and that the soil best adapted to their cultivation is a deep 
rich loam. The whole mystery of their cultivation con- 
sists in keeping them clean, the earth well stirred around 
but not drawn up to them. As soon as either get to be 
two inches high, hand-weed and thin them out. The 
carrots should stand in the rows from two to three inch- 
es apart—the rows twelve inches asunder—the parsnips 
six inches apart, the rows two feet asunder—the beets 
from ten to twelve inches apart, the rows two feet asunder. 

Brocoli intended for early autumnal use should be 
sown this month as early as possible. 

Asparagus beds.—Dress and fork your asparagus beds. 
Be sure to fork every part so that all may be lightened 
up alike. Beds must also be planted out this month. 
If vou have neither asparagus beds or plants, about the 
middle of this month sow some seed on four feet wide 
beds, the soil to be loamy and rich, and the latter quality 
improved by a plentiful dose of good fat manure. 

Onions.—Select a rich loamy bed in your garden, ma- 
nure it with a hand that knows not what stintis, lay it off 
into four feet beds, with one foot alleys between them— 
dig and pulverise well—plant your onions in drills one 
foot apart—when they come up and get high enough for 
thinning, thin them out to stand three inches apart in the 
rows; keep the weeds always under; the ground well 
stirred, but do not hill up the bulbs, and yeu will make 
good onions the first season. 

If you have onion sets, the sooner they are placed out 


_ the better, to be treated as above named. 


Leeks, Garlic, Shallots and Chives must all be sown 
this month, as well asall kinds of herb seeds. 

Early Turnips —Prepare a good bed of rich mould, 
by manuring with well rotted manure, digging deep and 
pulverizing as fine as a fiddle—then sow your seed, scat- 
ter a few bushels of ashes over the seed, rake them in and 
pat the bed with the back of a shovel, work the plants 
when they come up as you would a field crop, and you 
will sécure to yourself an ample supply of this welcome 
root for early summer use or sale. _ 

Artichokes, if you have any, must now be dressed— 
planted out, or the seed sown. 

Red Peppers, Tomatoes and Egg plants may now be 








sown in pots to be transplanted when of proper size. A- 
bout the middle of the month they may each be sown in 
open beds. 

Early Potatoes.—Prepare the richest and most loamy 
bed in your garden for a crop of early potatoes. Dig it 
up well and deeply—break the clods well, then pulver- 
ize it nicely with your garden rake—lay off your rows 
iwo and a half feet apart; throw into the drill about two 
inches of fat long horse dung, put your potatoe sets ten 
inches apart on the top of the manure, cover them with 
more manure, and then fill up the trench with earth—the 
after work consists in keeping the weeds away, the earth 
stirred between and a good broad faced hill around the 
vines, 

Horse Rudish—This root must be planted out as ear- 
ly as possible. 

Rhubarb —This excellent vegetable requires to be 
planted early this month. 

Fruit trees ofall sorts may now be either planted out 
or pruned—and the same remark will hold good with re- 
spect to shrubs of every variety, whether flowering or 
otherwise. The sooner either planting or pruning is done 
in this month the better. 

Goose berries, Carrots and Raspberries must be pruned, 
or planted outearly this month. 

Strawberries must now receive their spring dressing— 
and if you purpose setting out a new bed you cannot do 
It too soon. ; 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
On Situations anp Soits ror Orcuanps. 

’ Before proceeding to plant an orchard, it becomes ne- 
cessary to think well of its situation and soil, and what 
prospect there is of ultimate success. 

With respect to private orchards, it is often necessary, 
and always proper, provided there be scope, and the soil 
be answerable, to connect them with the kitchen-garden. 
In this case, if the ground be not naturally sheltered, care 
must be taken to do so, in as effectual a manner as pos- 
sible, by plantations of forest trees or hardy shrubs, placed 
so as to screen the fruit-trees from heavy, and from pre- 
vailing winds. The orchard may be placed on any side 
of the kitchen-garden most suitable to the cast of the 
ground, and according to conveniency ; or it may lie all 
round the garden, either simply as an orchard, or as an 
orchard combined with the shrubbery. 

The latter method is a very good way of obtaining fruit, 
without lessening the pleasure-garden, in cases where 
ground is scarce or valuable, or where economy is an ob- 
ject. Indeed, by growing fruit-trees among shrubbery, the 
value and beauty of the pleasure-garden is greatly en- 
hanced. In spring, the blossoms of fruit-trees charm us ; 
and in autumn, the fruit delight us. I have planted sev- 
eral orchards in this way, which have given general sat- 
isfaction. 

In bleak situations, and yet where it is wished to rear 
an orchard; and in cases where ground cannot be ob- 
tained, on which to plant distant screen plantations ; it is 
an excellent method to intermix hardy shrubs and forest- 
trees among the fruit-trees, which act as nurses to them, 
and defend them from the bad effects of the weather. But 
in this case care must be taken to thin away the shrubs in 
proper time, especially from the interior of the orchard ; 
reserving, however, a screen of hardy trees or shrubs all 
round the margins, or on the sides most exposed. 

In less bleak situations, it may be proper to plant an 
outer row, or a double row, of hardy trees, shrubs, or 
fruits, (as hazel, walnut, chesnut, &e.), when it may be 
thought improper to intermix the whole orchard with 
shrubs; but when the fruit-trees are to be planted at dou- 
ble thickness, as hinted at below, these would act as an 
outer screen, and be very useful. Indeed, few situations 
occur, where it is not necessary to be at less or more 
pains in rearing screens for the orchard ; which never can 
be too well sheltered ; if it be not shaded from the sun. 

With respect to the situations of public orchards, more 
latitude is to be taken. They are often spread over large 
districts of country, and are sometimes to be found in sol- 
itary situations; yet not always on account of the superi- 
or quality of the soil, or the excellence of exposure. 
These orchard tracts, no doubt, have arisen out of small 
beginnings, and in many instances have spread themselves 
out of hamlet gardens, where fruit-trees have been plant- 
ed by the cottagers, and have, by their care and attention, 
thriven in a singular manner. In other cases, an orchard 
has been planted by a proprietor, or perhaps by a peasant, 
in a chance corner of good soil, which, by having pros- 


pered in a superlative degree, has enticed others in its vi- 
cinity to plant: and hence have orchards been spread 
over large districts of country, variously situated, and of 
various soils. 

Many of otr orchards have risen out of another cir- 
cumstance, namely, they have originally been planted by 
the religious, in the days when too many ofa certain class 
of men were idle, and otherwise were drones in the hive. 

Wherever the cloister has stood, may be fonnd the re- 
mains of the apple and the pear; and to the monks we are 
indebted for the introduction of the best fruits in the 
country. ‘These men were generally good gardeners, 
and displayed great judgment in the choire of the situa- 
tion and soil of their orchards. Indeed, this choice of- 
ten regulated the situation of the cathedral. They sel- 
dom established themselves in situations unfavourable for 
the rearing of orchards ; the cultivation of fruits and flow- 
ers being their favourite amusement. 

Hence we find, that many of the aneient orchards, 
probably ofien by the direction of the Monks, have been 
admirably situated en sloping banks, in good soil, and 
where they have been completely sheltered by the east 
of the ground, or by woods. A better example cannot be 
followed by the public or by the private orchardist. Let 
him who intends planting an orchard, by which he ex- 
pects to gain his bread, study the choice exhibited by the 
Monks, whether of situation or of soil. Let him cast a- 
bout the old monasteries, and learn their. histories ;— 
where stands the finest old pear tree? what kinds prevail 
in the neighbourhood? &e. 

Many of the Clydesdal orchards, (which are very pro- 
ductive,) are admirably situated in this manner :—either 
on sloping banks, exposed to the south, east, or west sun, 
which are naturally sheltered by the windings of the river 
bank, or artificially, by plantations; or in flat or hollow 
ground, lying between the banks and. the river, where 
they are completely sheltered, and where the soil is ex- 
cellent. Such situations are worthy of imitation ; and 
many rivers in the country, in better climates, afford op- 
portunities equally good, to those who may have it in 
contemplation to plant. . 

Most fruit-trees, will thrive in loamy earth, of a mid- 
dling texture, provided it lie on a wholesome substratum, 
and be of a competent depth. Large tracts of such soil 
are to be found, and often, also, in good situations. But 
we frequently meet with an excellent situation for an 
orchard, where the soil is varions ; where some is youd, 
and some very indifferent. In such a case, it becomes 
necessary to improve the bad soil; and in planting, to suit 
the kinds of fruits to the nature of the different soils con- 
tained in the intended orchard. 

It would be in vain to plant where the bottom is not 
naturally dry, or is capable of being rendered so by drain- 
ing. Therefore the wet or spouty spots should be care- 
fully drained in the first place, and pains should be taken 
to prepare a proper bottom for the roots, otherwise little 
good may ultimately be expected of the trees planted on 
such spots. 

Care should also be taken to form a soil of a compe- 
tent depth for the respective kinds to be planted; by 
trenching, if the soil be naturally deep enough, and by 
the addition of fit manures; or by the addition of ‘other 
soils, if it be too shallow, and also of fit manures. 


We call the attention of our agricultural friends to the 
advertisement of the Messrs. Molt, which will be found 
in another part of our paper. They are both practical 
mechanics, do much of their own work, exercise a close 
observation over their workmen, and we have no doubt 
will be able to give entire satisfaction to all who may 
favor them with their orders. Wiley’s plough, which | 
they advertise, is one of great repute, and from its po- 
pularity, we incline to the opinion that it is a most 
efficient and useful implement. i ; 





Timoruy. 

The editor of the “American Farmer,” in the 27th No. 
of the current volume, adds the weight of his sanction to 
the generally received opinion, that Timothy hay is a” 
more nutritive food for cattle when ¢ut and cured while . 
in blossom, than when permitted to acquire more maturi- 
ty before it is subjected to this process. He seems to ad- 
mit the, estimate which he finds somewhere, fliat “the va- 
lue of the grass as hay when the seed is ripe, is to that 





when it is in flower as 10 to 23,” and proceeds to account 
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for it on philosophical principles, which he thinks very 
obvious. 

Now we have great respect for the opinions of our 
friend, the editor, in every thing which relates to the sub- 
ject of agriculture, and hold ourselves, in common with a 
great portion of the community, greatly indebted to him 
for the benefits his enlightened labors have conferred up- 
on the agricultural interest; yet we are compelled to dis- 
sent from his theory ; because we doubt the certainty ol 
the facts which it takes for granted, and which it purposes 
to explain. He will not insist that the theory is true, 
whatever be the case with respect to the facts; or say 
with the Frenchman, “My philosophy is correct, and if 
the facts do not accord with it, why so much the worse 
for the facts.” 

We «do not, then, admit that timothy is a better food 
for cattle, and especially for horses, when cut while it is 
in flower, than when allowed to acquire greater maturity 
inthe meadow. Firstly, because we once held the opin- 
jon, and were compelled to renounce it from experiment. 

econdly, because, though our own experiments may not 
have been sufficiently numerous, or so conducted as to war- 
rant a conclusion which contradicted the general opinion 
of the community, we found ourselves sustained by one 
of the oldest, one of the largest, and one of the most suc- 
cessful hay growers in our vicinity, or, perhaps, in the 
United States. We allude to James Gittings, Esq., of 
Long Green, Baltimore county, Maryland, (the grand- 
father of the late proprietor of the estate,) from whom we 
had the history of an experiment which seems to be con- 
clusive in the premises. “f found,” said he, “on the ap- 
proach of harvest, that a lot of very fine timothy was so 
very tall that it was beginning to fall, and would be Jost if 
it was not secured before I commenced reaping my grain. 

It was very green, and in full blossom. So I turned all 
hands into the timothy lot, and cut and secured it in fine 
order, not a drop of rain having fallen during the whole 
process. It was, when cured, of a fine green color, and 
I considered it so much better than common hay, that I 
resolved to keep it for my own wagon horses, whose 
hard services during winter, in hauling hay to Baltimore, 
required the best food to sustain them. So I had the 
whole of it put into my barn, over the stable. 

“I found, however, during the following winter, that 
my horses had greatly fallen off in flesh, and that their 
strength was so impaired that they could no longer take 
their usual load to market. [ a¢cused my wagoner of ne- 
glecting them, and watched him closely, but could per- 
ceive no want of care or attention. At length he told me 
that my horses would all die if I did not take them off my 
fine hay. This was so monstrous an absurdity that it 
greatly provoked me, and | abused the man in ro meas- 
ured terms. He offered, however, to prove what he had 
said by witnesses which J should admit to be capable of 
judging, and who cvuld not testify falsely—namely, the 
horses themselves. ‘Go with me, sir,’ said he, ‘to the sta- 
ble, and see the “rack” in each “stall” filled, one half with 
green and the other with ripe hay. Take the key, so that 
I cannot open the stables until you come with it in the 
morning, and the horses shall speak for themselves.’ I did 
so, and, to my utter surprise, the horses had eaten none 
of my fine hay, while all the other was eaten up, even to 
the loose straws which fell into the trough below. The 
result was that I sent my fine, green timothy to market, 
where it met 4 ready sale, and put my horses on ripe hay, 
upon which they speedily recovered both their flesh and 
strength.” The old gentleman added, as the result of his 
experience, “timothy ought not to be cut until at leat one 
half the seed would vegetate if sown.” 

We submit whether the common opinion has not ori- 
ginated and been perpetuated by the same appearances 
which imposed upon Mr. Gittings—namely, the fine green 
color of the hay? It seems itis not the result of experi- 
ment; and the superior value of green timothy hay is not 
inferred from its comparative weight, for the ripe hay is 
specifically heavier. 

At any rate, the suggestion of our dissent from the pre- 
vailing opinion on this subject can do no harm. On the 
contrary,i#fthere be any mistake, its correction is of im- 


enna to agriculturalists.— Ed. Christian Ad- 
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Gebted to the Farmers’ Register for many valuable 
+ and suggestions, in relation to agricultural opera- 
n I feel. myself bound to endeavor to discharge the 
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tme to time, for the benefit of yar correspondents and 
readers, brief notes of such improvements in the. prevail- 
ing modes of management in rural economy, as [ can re- 
commend to the adoption of my brother farmers, upon the 
authority of my personal experience and observation. A 
few words at present as to the best mode of wintering 
hogs. 

My stock consists of two large breeding sows, far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, I design their pigs for pork next 
winter, and eleven shoats, eight about five and three about 
seven months old; all pronounced by my neighbors very 
fine animals. ‘The pigs are confined in a pen of good size, 
so situated that they can bask at pleasure in the sun-shine, 
and provided with a warm and dry sleeping apartment, 
separated from the body of the pen by a close wall of 
rails, about two and a half feet high, with a hole at one 
end for ingrees and egress, and covered with a sloping 
roof of plank overlapping each other. The pen is not 
floored, but is kept sufficiently dry by an abundant supply 
of shucks, corn stalks, and refuse staw, out of which my 
pigs are industriously manufacturing several loads of ex- 
cellent manure. My breeding sows run at large, be- 
cause, | have not found it convenient as yet to build a 
pen for them ; butthey find a warm bed in my stable, and 
rarely wander far from my premises. J feed my hogs 
regularly twice a day, morning and evening. I would 
greatly prefer feeding young hogs three times a day, if I 
could do it with any sort of convenience, with slop made 
by boiling meal, made of corn crushed in the ear, and 
ground cornand cob together. 1 find by repeated experi- 
ments, that one gallon of crushed corn-meal, well boiled, 
will, when cooled, make about five gallons of thick mush. 
This mush I mix, in feeding, with about an equal quan- 
tity of hot water, frequently throwing into the pail a 
double handful of bran, stirring it well, and give it to my 
pigs warm. I puta handful of salt into the pot about 
three times a week and occasionally a shovel full of ash- 
es. With this allowance, my hogs are in fine order, in 
much better condition than any of my neighbors’, and 
some of them are fat enough for the knife. [ boil my 
meal at convenient times in a pot holding about five gal- 
lons. I prefer letting the water boil before the meal is 
stirred in. The meal is thoroughly mixed with the wa- 
ter by means of a flat paddle, and is suffered to boil vio- 
lently for half an hour or more. I would prefer a cheap 
boiling apparatus, but having just commenced farming I 
have not yet found time to build a furnace. I shall be 
prepared, however, by next winter, to fatten my hogs on 
boiled roots and crushed corn meal. 

With a large kettle, and a barrel to hold the mush, 
many gallons might be prepared daily in every kitchen, 
by the servants, afier the meals are cooked, and especially 
at night by the large roaring fires which the negroes will 
keep to warm themselves by. I know no way, except, 
perhaps, by feeding on roots, in which hogs can be so well 
kept through the winter at so little expense. My stock 
of thirteen for instance, consume only a peck of crushed 
corn meal, equal to a single gallon of corn, a day. This, 
at the rate at which corn is selling in my neighborhood, 
37}, cents a bushel, is only one-third of a cent a day for 
each hog. The manure will more than pay for the extra 
trouble and expense of preparing the food. 

This strikes me, on reflection, as even a cheaper mode 
of sustaining hogs through the winter than by feeding 
them with potatoes or sugar beet or mangel wurtsel. A 
peck of potatoes, the usual daily allowance to each hog, 
would be 6} cents a day, at the price at which potatoes 
are selling in my neighborhood ; and, supposing that 500 
bushels of sugar beet are equal in product to 40 bushels 
of corn to the acre, then, if each hog be allowed a peck of 
sugar beet daily, the 40 bushels of corn ground up, cob 
and corn together, and boiled into good slop, will upon 
the principles of calculation furnished by my experiment, 
go more than twice as far as the 500 bushels of sugar 
beet. As to whole corn, it is evident that four times the 
quantity | consumed in slop, that is, a peck daily, would 
hardly keep thirteen hogs in living order. My corn is 
crushed at a neighboring mill, where | haul it by the wag- 
on load, and take away the meal when | wantit. For 
crushing and grinding I pay a toll of one-tenth. 

A neighbor of mine, a large iron manufacturer, feeds 
his mules on crushed corn-meal mixed with cut straw, 
and though they work hard every day they are as fat as it 
is desirable tohave them. Crushed corn-meal, at from 15 
to 26 cents a bushel, according to the price of corn, is, it 
seems to me, the cheapest horse-feed that can be used. It 








is certainly cheaper than oats, or rye, or whole corn. 





The farmers in this neighborhood are beginning to use it 
quite extensively. It is much healthier than Whole corn 
as well as cheaper. 

A neighbor informs me that he fattened an old cow last 
fall on crushed corn-meal, that she fattened remarkably 
fast, made first-rate beef, and yielded an enormous quan- 
tity of tallow for a cow of her size. 

I feed my milch cow twice a day with half a gallon of 
crushed corn-meal boiled in about four gallons of water; 
and I would not want better slop for a milch cow. 

Crushed corn-meal being so valuable for. feeding all: 
kinds of stock, every mill, and every planter and farmer 
having a horse-power, either for a cotton gin ora thrash- 
ing machine, ought to be provided with a corn crusher, 
While he would thus promote his individual interest, the 
country would save millions of dollars annually. | ob- 
served, in a late Cultivator, a notice of a machine called 
“the Virginia corn crusher,” which, after five years’ trial, 
is represented by the manufacturer, Robert Sinelair, Jr., of 
Baltimore, as an efficient and durable machine, not liable 
to get out of order, and crushing twenty bushels of corn 
per hour with one horse, fine enough for feeding any kind 
ofstock. Mr. S. says he has sold a number of them, and 
that they have given universal satisfaction. If the ma- 
chine is as valuable as.it is represented to be, a tolerably 
large farmer would save the price of one ($65) in a sin- 
gle year. Two or more neighbors might club together 
and purchase one, or several farmers might establish a’ 
machine at some mill in their neighborhood. ‘The toll 
would soon pay for the machine. , 

While I am writing I would just caution your readers 
against throwing hog or beef lights to hogs; one of my 
neighbors having just lost two valuable sows by the care- 
lessness of his negroes in this particular.—The lights 
choke the hogs. PLouGHBoy. 

Rockbridge, Va., Dec. 28, 1840. 


Boston Cultivator, the conversation at another meeting 
of Agriculturists at Boston.—The Eastern folks are close 
observers, great economists, and of persevering habits, 
and their views are at all times worthy of consideration 
in any business matters. 

Durham Short Horns.—The Agricultural Commis- 
sioner made many interesting remarks in relation to this 
breed of cattke—he has seen many lots of them, and he is 
most decidedly in favor of our native stock for milk and 
for butter. He spoke of Powell’s male, “Bolivar,” a breed 
not remarkable for the dairy properties; he said a calf of 
this breed raised in Lynn weighed 700 Ibs. at five months 
old—another in Rowley was remarkably large, but, as we 
understood him, this did not prove their excellence. He 
spoke of the bull “Uncle Jonathan” which weighed 37 
hundred and was sent to England some years ago for a 
show—he was there pronounced as fine an animal as ever 
was bred. 

Mr. Weld of Sturbridge said, large cows give more on 
good feed than small ones do, but not on short feed—he 
did not say whether he meant more in proportion to their 
weight. In regard to breaking steers he thought boys of 
the right sort might be allowed to handle them before they 
were a year old—if more than a year old boys should not 
break them. He said ifthey were used properly, on the 
few first days of yoking with a rope to lead them they 
would soon become so handy as to be driven like oxen 
—but that we must not expect too much of them at first 
—we could not expect them to obey before they could 
understand us—he was for kind and gentle treatment. 

Col. Jaques of Charlestown entertained us again with 
his views of the rightmode of breeding. In regard to the 
risk of putting a common cow to a large male, the Col. 
said there was no danger in case the male was a small 
boned animal—that there was great risk when the male 
had large bones and a large frame. The Col. is pretty 
positive that after breeding in a strict line for nine gener- 
ations he can calculate with certainty on the qualities 
which the progeny will possess. He said but very few 
ofthe real Durham breed had been imported, and that 
much depended on keeping. 

Poudrette Manure.—Mr. Miner, of New York, for- 
merly editor of the New York Farmer, was introduced 
to the meeting by the President—he was requested to 
give the meeting some facts in regard to the manufacture 
and effects of this article, which has lately assume? a new 
name if it has no new qualities. Mr. Miner said he was 





one of a company formed in New York for the purpose 





AGRICULTURAL SoirreES.—We give below, from the - 
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of manufacturidg Poudrette from the contents of drains 
and privies—that the company at first encountered stren- 
uous and unexpected opposition from almost all classes 
of people—that many declared they would never use 
vegetables nourished by such kinds of manures—and they 
seemed to prefer the old mode of tilling such matter into 
the river, thus creating a new nuisance in attempting to be 
rid of an old one. 

Mr. Miner said he would, as far as in his power, imi- 
tate a free soil which is always ready to make liable re- 
turns in exchange for what it had received—that as he 


_had derived much useful information from the discussions 
here, he would attempt to make some return by letting | p9 


farmers here know how others had succeeded in the use 
of Poudrette. He said this substance was extensively 
used in France, in the Netherlands, and in China—that 
Farmers on Long Island, in New Jersey, and in Connec- 
ticut had made extensive purchases of this manure and 
were warm in their commendations of it—that it had been 
sowed broad cast and had been put in small quantities in 
the hill—that one gill anda half was found sufficient fora 
hill of corn—that a very few bushels on an acre had given 
large harvests of wheat—that in its powdered state it was 
perfectly inodorous and might be handled as well as ashes. 
As to price he said the company sold it at thirty-five cents 
per bushel, heaped,—that four bushels could be compres- 
sed into a barrel, and the price of a barrel, at the wharf is 
$175. Mr. M. was not asked how Jong such manure 
would continue to operate—the question was asked wheth- 
er there was any secret in manufacturing it? He said the 
company had notyet made public the whole process— 
that loam ashes, and other matter of a nutricious nature 
were mixed with the excrement—that any farmer could 
prepare for field use all the materials derived from his 
own premises, but it required more skill to prepare it for 
transportation. Mr. M. considered one bushel and a half 
equal to one load of stable manure—(he spoke of the ef- 
feet during the first season, as we understood.) 

Manuring in the Hill.—As weighty objections exist 
against the common mode of putting a Jarge quantity of 
manure ina hill of corn or of potatoes, this Poudrette 
will be found useful asa substitute, and as the quantity 
should be small the same objections cannot be made to it 
as to a shovel full of common manure—the labor of ap- 
plying it should also be taken into the account—this may 
be applied at as small expense as Cry ashes, and may be 
put on soils where ashes do not operate well—it is well 
known that dry ashes have uot half the efleéton ground 
destitute of vegetable matter which they have on green 
sward—we. therefore seldom put ashes in the hill unless 
the field be green sward or otherwise filled with matter 
whose decomposition needs to be hastened. 





Sucar BEETs FOR FATTENING Beer.—Col. E. Falk- 
ner of Acton, tells us that he has been very successful in 
fattening a cow, nineteen years of age, on beets and meal. 
She was poor in the fall, he fed her only ten weeks on 
about three pecks per day of beets anda half a peck of 
meal. He states that the beef is good enough for an epi- 
cure, and that he raised his beets at very little expense— 
he sowed the seed in drills, and worked the plants twice.— 
He raised at the rate of eight or nine hundred bushels to 
the acre. We notice that some farmers are complaining 
that there is but little nourishment in beets.— Boston Cul- 
tivalor. 





Examine your Implements.—It is well in this month to 
make a careful examination of your farming implements ; 
ascertain what are wanting, what new repairs, what new 
ones are to be introduced, &c. thatall may be ready when 
required for use. It is not good policy when the seed is 
sown, to find you must wait until a harrow canbe con- 
structed or your neighbor has done his, before you can 
cover it; or when you are ready to plant or mow, to find 
that you have hoes without handles and broken snaths to 
your scythes. All are more or less dependent, but the 
practice of borrowing agricultural implements should be 
discountenanced as much as possible, since they are all so 
cheap that where they are wanted frequently, the old 
adage, that it is better to borrow than to buy, is fully re- 
versed.—.41b. Cul. 





A uIntT To Goop Housewives. Washing Salads.— 
To free salads from the larve of insects and worms, they 
should first be placed in salt water for a few minutes, to 
kill and bring out the worms, and then washed with fresh 
water in the usual way. This isan invaluable suggestion, 





as all salads are subjected to insects, and some of them 
inconceivably small.— Southern Cultivator. 


LATEST NEWS FROM EUROPE, 

New York, Feeruary 23.—The steamship Britannia ar- 
rived at Boston yesterday. The dates from England are four 
weeks later. There is no important political news. 

Parliament was opened on the 26th ult. by the Queen in 
person. There is nothing later from China. The Queen, in 
her speech, mentions the negotiations pending between Admi- 
ral Exxior and the Emperor. 

The Eastern question is definitively settled. The Sultan 
accords to Menemert AL the hereditary possession of Egypt. 
—_ Turkish fleet had been surrendered to the English Admi- 





The English papers do not refer to any difficulties between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Daniev Brent, Esq. the American Consul in France, died 
on the 3ist ult. 

France was quiet. The talk of war with England had cea- 
sed. No allusion was made to France in the Queen’s Speech. 
News from the United States to the 8th of January had been 
received. It was not supposed that the United States Bank 
would be able to resume specie payments, and the stock fell 
12 per cent. in consequence. 

‘here had not been much change in the London money 
market. American stocks were much depressed, and no sales 
had been made forsome time. U. S. Bank was quoted at 
£11 1Us. ‘The cotton market had improved. Tne demand 
was good. American flour in bond sold at'26s. 6d.-to 26s. 

‘The news has had very little effect on the markets here, 
Stocks are about the same as yesterday. ©The cotton market 
is a little firmer. 

Amsterdam Market, Jan. 27.—In the latter part of the Week, 
562 hhds. Maryland Tobacco were brought into the market, 
after the sale of which the real state of the market respecting 
that article will be betten known, as since the commencement 
of the year this will be the first transaction. 

Cotion remains in the same active demand as before, par- 
ticularly North American descriptions, of which about 1600 
bales were disposed of, the greater part at 35 to 37c. Since, 
a fresh rise has taken place, and American must now be quo- 
ted 37 t040c. ; 

Markets,§-c. Liverpool, Feb. 3.— Within the last three days 
the Cotton market has been again rather firmer, the sales be- 
ing 17,000 bales, at the full rates of last week, principally to 
the trade. 

Compared mith those of January 1, prices are now about 
4d a 4d per pound higher for fair, and 4d a 5-8d per pound for 
the lower qualities of American ; and unless the estimates of 
the crop on your side are increased, some further improvement 
may be anticipated as the season advances, spinners being but 
moderately stocked at present, and the prospects for the spring 
trade appearing favorable. , 

Our Corn market continues steady, but without animation, 
the demand for all descriptions of free grain and flour being 
confined to occasional purchases to supply the want of dealers 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

Of bonded flour the sales are about 1900 bbls., at 26s 6d a 
25s per barrel. Free flour, 25s 6d a 35s per bbl. 

Tobacco.—T he week's sales reach 73 hhds at previous rates. 
The sales of the month amount to 1288 hhds. viz: 621 Vir- 
ginia leaf, and 352 stemmed, 16 Kentucky leaf, and 305 stem- 
med. Of these 360 were taken for Ireland, 165 for Scotland, 
175 for exportation, 90 on specculation, and 498 by the trade. 
Virginia leaf and stemmed steady. Kentucky stemmed get- 
ting scarce and looking up. 

Havre, Feb. 1, 1841.—American Cottons are in fair request 
to day, and prices stiffer. he intelligence from~he interior 
being very satisfactory, yarns and goods have experienced a 
notable amelioration. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Lead.—We note a sale to-day of 1000 pigs Missouri at 5 
cents per lb 6 months. 

Molasses.—At auction on Tuesday, 20 hhds. new crop 
Trinidad were sold at 26 a 264 cts. We are advised of sales 
by private contract of two cargoes of Cuba, comprising 40U 
hhds at 22 a 23 ets, and of 100 bbls. New Orleans at 28 ets. 
New Orleans in hhds. 

Sugars.—Atauction on Tuesday the cargo of the brig Fran- 
ces Jane from Porto Rico, consisting of 196 hhds was offered, 
but only 75 hhds were sold at $7,35 a $8,75. We note a sale 
by private contract of 50 hhds. good New Orleans at $7,50. 
The sales of New Orleans are limited, and range from $6,75 
a $8. 

Tobacco.—The market is still without supplies, and we 
have consequently no transactions to report. Maryland is 
much wanted and if in market would readily bring former 
quotations, which we continue, viz: inferior and common 
$4 $5,50; middling to good ¢5,50 a $7,50, good $8 a 8,50; 
and fine $9 a g13.' We hear of nothing doing in Ohio, and 
continue former quotations, viz. inferior and common at $4 a 
$4,50; middling $5; good $5,50 a $6,50; fine red and wrap- 
pery $8 a 12; og yellow at $7,50 a 10, and extra wrappe- 


Wool.— We note a sale of 2 mixed lot of about 5090 Ibs at 
the following prices for cash, viz. Native unwashed at 28 
cents; Native pulled at 31 cents; Good common at 35 cents; 
and a lot of Merino, not in good order, at 40 cents per Ib. 

Cattle.—The number of Beef cattle offered at the drove 
yards this morning was abont 200 head, all of which were 
readily taken by the butchers at prices ranging from $7 for 
good to $8 per 100 Ibs. for strictly prime quality. Live Hogs 
are plenty and dull at $5,50 to $5,75 per 100 Ibs. 
Flour.—The transactions in Howard street Flour from 
stores have been very limited to-day, and ata slight decline 
on Jast week’s closing rate. We are advised of a sale or two 
this morning at $4,314.—-The article is now offering at the 
same rate, without finding buyers. The wagon price is $4,- 
We continue to quote City Mills Flour, standard quality, 
at $4,624, and extra at $4,874. 

Grain.—We note a saleof prime white wheat to-day at 
$1 per bushel, Prime red is worth about 90 cents. 

Sales of Md. white Corn at 40 cents, and yellow at 42 cts. 
We quote Md. Oais at 29a30 cents. 

Cloverseed ranges from $4,50 to $5,123. 

Provisions.—The sales of all descriptions of provisions are 
very small, and our quotations are principally nominal. The 
increase in the stock of Mess Pork has had a depressing in- 
fluence upon the price. Large sales were made last week 
at $14, but the price to-day is unsettled. We understand 
however that offers tosell have been made to-day at $13,50. 
‘No operations took place however. Prime is also so unset- 
tled in price, that we are unable to give a quotation; Mess 
Beef is held at $12,50; No. 1 at $10,50 and Prime at $8,50a 
$9. There have been no operations in Baltimore cured Bacon 
that we have heard of to-day. We quote hams at 103 to IL 
cents, and Sides at 84 cents. Limited sales of prime Western 
assorted were made this morning at 74 cents, and also of 
Frederick County assorted at 74 cents. We are not advised 
ofany operations in Lard and qnote the asking price of 
Western No. | in kegs at 74 to Scents. In Butter there is 
a doing, and prices are nominally the same as last 
week, 


Richmond, February 26, 1841. Tobaeco.— Receipts this 
week larger than last. No material change in prices to 
notice. 60to70 hhds. inspecting daily, mostly ugs, which 
sell from $44 a 44 and 43; leaf, common, 54 a 54 and 53; mid- 
dling 6a64 and 63; good, 7 a 8; fine, asin quality, 84a 104. 
Wheat ¢1 00 to 1 05, Flour $462 Corn 45 cents, Oats 28 to 
30 cents, Bacon Smithfield 10; Western 8 to 9 cis. 

Augusta, Feb. 25—Our Cotton market has been very ac- 
tive during the past week, and prices are now fully as high 
as at any period during the season; many of the purchases 
made, have been for the purpose of Ae funds in the 
north, as the rates of exchange are intolerably high. The 
sales, which continue to be made principally from wagons, 
range from 10 to 11 cents per Ib. A Jot of good fair, could it 
be had, would readily bring 114 cts.,.perbaps a shade over. 
--Liverpool Classification.—Ordinary to Middling 10 a 10 
3-8; middling fair 104 a 108 ; fair 107-8 a 11; good fair (very 
scarce) nominal. 

At Philadelphia on Saturday,—The market for bread stuffs 
generally continued dull, and prices depressed; sales of Penna, 
superfine Flour in Broad street at $4,50; on the Delaware 
$4,56 per bbl. Brandywine Corn Meal in bbls. §2,75; do in 
hhds. $12,50. Rye steady at $3 per bbl. Grain.—The re- 
ceipts are very trifling, and the market quiet, with rather a 
downward tendency. Cattle.—400 head in market ; 89 from 
Virginia; sales from $7a$8; 81 were sold to go to New York; 
and 65 left over. 

At New Orleans, in the week ending on the 20th ult. the . 
sales of Cotton were quite active. The following were given 
as the quotations, with the remark, however, that sales were 
made of 8000 to 9000 bales at an advance of 4c per lb.— 
Liverpool Classifications.—Ordinary 8%a94 Middling 94a9% 
Middling Fair 104 Fully Middling Fair 104 Fair 103 Fully 
Fair 11 Good Fair 114 Good and Fine 124 Fancy crops 134, 
Average Lists 94a104. 

At Mobile,on the 20th ult. the following were the quota- 
tions of Cotton :—Liverpool Classificataons.—Good and Fine 
12 Good Fair 11% Fair 1lall4 Middling Fair 10% Middling 
104 Inferior and ordinary 94al0. 

At Georgetown, on Saturday, Flour was $44 from wagons: 
New York, Feb. 27. Cotton—Sales of 6500 bales during 
the week; Upland and Florida at 99a124c; New Orleans at ‘ 
10all4c; Mobile-at 104a 12c¢.—1000 bris Ohio Flour sold at 
$4,624a$4,75; 400 do Michigan do at $4,683; 700do George- 
town doat $5, time; 320 bus. Southern Rye at 56c; 2500 bu. 
Pennsylvania Oats at 30 cts; 10,500 bu. South Carolina Corn. 
at 46a46ic, weight, cash. Molasses—Sales 350 bris New 
Orleans at 27 and 274c,at4 mos. Naval Stores are dull, 
Western Lard is steady at7ce. Rice—Sales for the week: of 
150 tes at $3,25a¢3,50, cash. Seeds— Clover is dull with 
sales at 8a8tc. Sales of clean Flaxseed at $11, and of Timo- 
thy at $28 tierce." Sugars—Sales of 70 hhds: New Orleans 
at 6a74c; 40 Cuba Muscovado at 54a54.' Tobacco—lIs dull, | 
60 hhds, Kentucky sold at 9c, and 40 bales St. Jago at 22c, — 
both 4 mos. Wool—2500 lbs. black limed Smyrna sold at © 





ry $15a 17. _ The inspections of the week comprise 6 bhds 
Maryland, and 10 hhds. Ohio—total 25 hhds. 


11c,6 mos. Freights are without change to Liverpool; Cot- 
top has been taken for Havre at fale. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, &c. 
The subscriber offers his services to purchase or farmers and plan- 
ters, any of the implements for their use manufactured in this city, 
advertised in the Farmer, which will in all cases be furnished at 
factory prices—Also, Field and Garden Seeds, and every matter 


ted with Agricultural pursuits. Address, post paid, 
auidsibaiiden F SAM'L SANDS, 
Mar. 3 


Publisher of the American Farmer. 
PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Bete the only Agents for this State, are now a 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED CAP’ 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far- 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
not only.as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or- 
dinary kind, but also for its economical qualities; for with this 

lough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
as an eye to his own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
LERS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. ma3 13t* 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Just received, our regular supply of first rate GARDEN SEEDS, 
from the neighborhood of London, consisting of the various kinds 
of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Radish, Carrot. Onion, Beet, Turnip, &c. 
All we need say to our customers in commendation of these Seeds 
is, that they were raised by the same gentleman who for a number 
of years has supplied those Seeds they have found so very genuine; 
and as we always receive them direct fiom him, there never has 
been or can be any mistake or deception in quality or kinds of Seeds. 
The present lot have arrived in remarkably fine order, and are for 
sale, Wholesale and Retail, by ‘* SAM’L AULT & SON,” corner 
of Calvert and Water streets. 

"  P. S. By the same conveyance, we have received a first rate lot 
of Lucerne, Mangle Wortzel, Sugar Beet, &c. &c. 

For Sale as above some very excellent Books upon Gardening, 

Orcharding, the Vine, &c. 3t M3 


FRESH GARDEN AND FIELD SEED, 
BY THOMAS DENNY, 
Grant-street, near Pratt, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle’s 
Grocery Store, 

Who has received, and expects daily, his usual supply for spring 
gales; consisting of the most useful varieties of GARDEN SEED, 
raised and selected with the greatest care, by the most celebrated 
Seedsmen in this couatry—in part as follows, viz: 

Cabbage, early and late, Beans, early and late, bunch and 
Carrot, all kinds for table and pole, 
cattle, Ruta baga Turnip, 
Cucumber, early and late, Early and Late Table do. 
Beet, Early Blood ees for Parsnip and Onion, 
** Long Blood, late, § table Lettuce, Early and Late, 
“© White Silician, Peas, Early and Late Marrowfat, 











“ Yellow Fr'h Sugar, for Squash, Early and Late, 
“ Mangel Wurtzel, $stock ‘“ Valparaiso, 
ALSO— 


Brocoli, Borecole and Kale, Egg Plant, Rhubarb, Salad, Cauli- 
flower, Canteleupe, Water Melon and Pumpkin Seed. 

BIRD SEED, viz: Hemp, Canary, Rape and Millet. 

BOOKS—Treating on the Rearing of Stock and Cultivation of 


Soil. 

GARDEEN TOOLS —Spades, Hoes, Rakes, Trowels, Hay and 
Manure Forks, Briar Hooks, Bramble Scythes, Picks, Mattocks, 
Grubbing, Weed and Hilling Hoes, &c. &c. 

FIELD SEED-—Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herds, or Red Top: 
Lucerne and White Clover; Spring Barley, Spring Rye; Cow 
Peas for soiling; Field Beans, Potato Oats; English Lawn and 
Kentucky Blue Grass. 

On al! orders to sell again, a liberal discount will be given.— 
Garden Seed put up in small papers, for retailing, when required. 
Orders by mail, with cash enclosed, or satisfactory references io 
town, will meet with ready attention. 

THOMAS DENNY, Grant or Ellicott street, 
fe 24 6t A 2aw6t if Baltimore. 


BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS 

The subscriber will receive orders for his spring litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & John 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from England; also 
for Irish Grazier (or improved Ulster) Pigs bred froin the celebrated 
stock of Mr. Murdock of Ireland. Also for crosses of Berkshire & 
Srish Grazier and the Black & white,Berkshire. Price, same as at 
Albany for pure Berkshire & above crosses, t pair ; for Irish 
Graziers -25 per pair, with the addition of $1{for Cage, deliverable 
in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post paid, JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
f 24 Haltimore Md. 











LIME—LIME. 


The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
useof the article, and would be to communicate any in- 
formation either ogy or by ee =e as 3 being situated 
immediately water, vessels can led very expedi- 
ory NB. Wood received in ei at eesbak — 

ap 22. 3m J. COOPER & Co. 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture his Reaping Machine 
in Baltimore. He has been enabled by the experience of another 
year to make several important improvements, which will add 
greatly to its durability, and render it still more manageable in the 
hands of inexperienced persons. 

Those persons who intend to procure machines for the next har- 
vest, are requested to apply early, as the supply will be limited to 
the probable demand. The demand at the last harvest, as at the 
harvest previous, could not be supplied, although the manufacture 
had been more than doubled. The same reasons which operated to 
limit the supply last year (the uncertainty of the crop) still operate 
—yet from the settled conviction of the great utility of the machine, 
which very generally prevails amongst the farmers of Maryland, 
where the machine is best known, an increased number will be 
made this year. The machine is warranted to equal the highest 
recommendations which has ever been given to it with any shadow 
of reason. 

He has also resumed the manufacture of his highly approved 
Corn Sheller and Husking machine, which had been for a time re- 
linquished to other hands. Its merits are too well known in Mary- 
land to need a remark farther than to say, that those now made by 
the sudscriber are greatly improved with a cylinder presenting a 
solid iron surface instead of segments, besides several important ad- 
ditions, He has also lately constructed an implement on a new 
plan to cut beets and turnips fur cattle feed, with the necessary 
despatch—price $10. OBED 

feb 10. t 


ROHAN POTATOES, POTATO & MOUNTAIN OATs, 
For sale, Rohan Potatoes raised near this ctiy—Also Potato Oats 
and Mountain Oats—each $1 per bushel—specimens can be seen at 
the office of the Farmer—the Mountain Oat, is represented as not 
liable to degenerate. Mar3 S. SANDs. 


GOLDSBOROUGH’S PATENT COKN HUSKING 
AND SHELLING MACHINE. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., No. 60 Light street, have bar- 
gained with Col. Goldsborough, and are now prepared to supply 
any number of the above machines, which, for strength, simplicity, 
power and effect, are unequalled in this country. The first ma- 
chine of this doscription was invented and made by Col. N. Golds- 
borough, of Eastern Shore, Md. This gentleman has recently ef- 
fected important improvements on his mchine, and has succeeded in 
securing @ patent for his valuable invention. The recent experi- 
ments near this city and on the Eastern Shore of Md. have fully 
tested their great power. They are capable of husking and shelling 
about 700 bushels of corn per day, or shelling after the husk has 
been taken off 1200 bushels. A boy (with a common wooden rake) 
will separate the husk and cob from the corn as fast as it is dis- 
charged from the machine. 

They occupy a space of about four by six feet—constructed simi- 
lar toa threshing machine with horizontal spring beds. The cyl- 
inder is studded with wrought iron knobs or short spikes, and par- 
tially rests on a concave bed made of round fluted rullers which re- 
volve as the corn passes through, and greatly facilitates the work 
and red the friction. The operating part of this machine being 








BRITISH & AMERICAN GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. are just opening a superior 
lot of GARDEN and European FIELD SEEDS, received by the 
several late arrivals from Europe, and from their Seed Garden near 
thiscity. The principal SEEDS received and for sale are 1300 
pounds EARLY CABBAGE SEEDS, cunsisting principally of 
Early and Large York, Bullock’s Heart, Emperor, and Flat Bat- 
tersea. 

800 pounds LATE CABBAGE SEEDS—The flat Dutch, Drum- 
heod and Globe Savoy are included in this lot, raised under our in- 
spection, and are particularly fine. 

700 pounds London Scarlet Short Top and early turnip RADISH 

300 Long White, Yellow Turnip and Spanish RADISH SEED. 

8 casks BEET SEED, of several Dark Red Garden sorts, Yel- 
low and White Sugar and Mangel wortzel BEET SEED. 

1200 pounds Rutabaga, Hybrid and other TURNIP SEED. 

8 casks Early and Marrowfat PEAS, in prime order. 

10 casks Early monumental Peas, a superior article raised under 
our own inspection. 

Also, London CAULIFLOWER and BROCOLI SEED; Coss 
and Cabbage LETTUCE; TOMATO, SQUASH, SCOTCH KALE 
and PARSNIP SEED; CARROT, several kinds; MELONS, CU- 
CUMBERS, SPINACH, EARLY CORN, bunch and pole BEANS, 
English Windsor BEANS, &c 

28 casks Cow Peas for improving Land, Soiling &c. Field Beans, 
Spring Vetches, Scotch and American Potatoe OATS, at $2,504 
$1! per bushel, White CLOVER; Lucern; English Lawn Grass, 
early round and Kidney POTATOES. 

Instore Spring BARLEY, Kentucky Blue GRASS, 8 sorts seed 
CORN, and every other variety of American FIELD SEED. 

For Sate, as usuac—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and TOOLS of every description; BOOKS on Cultivation and 
Management of Stocks. 

&#Orders for TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest 
notice. Feb 17. 


LIME, LIME. 


The subscribers inform the public that they are now prepared to 
receive orders for any reasonable quantity of first quality Oyster 
Shell Lime, deliverable at their kilns on the farm of Capt. John C. 
Jones, Lower Cedar Point, or on any of the navigable waters of the 
Potomac, on very accommodating terms. Having been engaged 
fur the last ten years in the Lime burning business entirely for Ag- 
ricultural purposes in Pennslyvania, we would not think it necessa- 
ry to say one word in favor of itas a manure, within its limits, it 
being well established; but being now located where perhaps it may 
be called by s»me an experiment, we refer to the Reports of Mr. Du- 
catel, Geologist for this state, to the Legislature. 

DOWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Miltou Hill P. O. 

jal3 6m* Charles Co. Md. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for particu- 
lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 
planters of the United States: 

A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, _ price $5 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sarpening rails for fence, 
for sawing wood in the forests, and planing boards, &c. 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 130 

The above is of sufficient strength for 6 or 8S hors-s; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
miles of ditch in one seas -n. 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING. and putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels after the husk is taken off. 2 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chissels for morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 

Who has removed his establishment to West Baltimore street ex- 
tended, beyond Cove street, and near Fefil's Drovers’Inn. j 20 


For sale, 490 bushels RUTA BAGA, deliverable in any part of 
the city at 25 cts. per bushel. 8. SENDS. 














made exclusively of wrought iron and strong oak timbers enables us 
to rank them among our most substantial machines. The above 
machines require the power of two strong horses to give them the 
proper speed. 

Machines on the same principle can also be furnisied to be work- 
ed by manual (two men) power, which will perform with about 
half the rapidity of the horse machines. Either of the above will 
be furnihed at the low price of $35. 

ALSO FOR SALE, AGRICULTURAL and GARDENING 
IMPLEMENTS of every useful description. GARDEN, FIELD 
and FLOWER SEEDS, a large and superior assortment. f 3. 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Elticolt street, near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle’s, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, 
Straw Cutters, from 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 

Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweth’s do, New, York do, self 
sharpening do, hull-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

$¥-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The revolving seasons of another year having rolled round and 
having arrived at that period when my numerous customers may 
be looking for me to advertise some great and useful improvements, 
as I have had the pleasure of doing in past years; but though I may 
disappoint my friends and patrons in this expectation, yet I am 
happy in being able to inform them that notwithstanding the great 
embarrassments in the business community during the past year, 
{am prepared to meet the opening of spring with a very large stock 
of my usual assortment of implements, manufactured of the best 
materials and in the most substantial manner. 

My Cylindrical STRAW CUTTERS, with wood and iron frames 
(all having my patent eccentric feeders,) from 11 to 20 inches. 
Some of the largest sizes are constructed to drive by hand or horse 

ower, varying in prices from 33 to 100 dollars; Myers wheat Fans, 
arge and small size, a superior article ; Corn Shellers of different 
prices and a good article; F. H. S.nith’s patent Lime Spreaders 
and Farm Carts; Fox & Borland's patent THRASHING MA- 
CHINES improved, a very superior article; Portable Horse Powers, 
constructed so as to give Various speeds at pleasure for driving dif- 
ferent machines; Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, a superior article; Hinged, Diamond and < Harrows; 400 
very superior New England made Hay Rakes, with three Bows; 
superior Grain Cradles, Pennsylvania make, with Waldron Blades; 
superior Trace Chains, from 15 to 24 links to the foot ; splendid 
Lamp Stands for private dwellings, churches, &c., Hoes; Shovels ; 
Spades; Hames; &c. 

My assortment of PLOUGHS areas extensive and my stock as 
heavy as any in this city. Gideon Davis’ improved PLOUGHS 
of all sizes, with cast and wrought shares. My sale of the largest 
size is constantly increasing, they are worthy of particular attention, 
the greatest care having been taken to make them ofthe very best 
materials and in the most substantial manner. Evans patent re- 





$25 
$5 to 20 





0@ | versed Points called selfsharpners; Common Bar Share and Colter 


PIOUGHS. A very handsome two horse PLOUGH, called the 
Stanley Plough from Vermont; Hill side PLOUGHS, &c. &c. 
45 tons Plough Castings on hand and for sale by the single piece 
orton. I also invite attention toa Corn and Cub Crusher to work 
by hand or power which | have just finished, price $40. 
, All agate to Agricultural Implements done with neatness and 
espatch. 
To wholesale dealers and those who pay cash down a liberal dis- 
count will be made. JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street near Hanover. 
N. B. D. Landreth’s celebrated Garden SEEDS, always on 
hand—for sale at retail. Feb. 11. 





